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Tae Nationa VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


Next week this association will hold its annual 
meeting at Birmingham, under the Presidency of J. 
M. Parker, Esq. That it will be a large and suc- 
cessful gathering of the profession is certain. The 
place offers many advantages, it is central and 
easy of access. Its inhabitants are hospitable, and 
its veterinarians combine science and business in just 
such nice proportions as are necessary to organise 
and carry through a meeting of this kind. The 
Council Chamber of the City of Birmingham is 
laced at the disposal of the Association. The 
President, the General and the Local Secretary are 
all townsmen of the Midland Capital, and it would 
indeed be difficult to find so many advantages under 
any other circumstances. 


The business of the meeting includes two papers 
of more than usual interest—papers equally attrac- 
tive to town and country practitioners. The subject 
of “ Abortion”’ is introduced by Mr. Harry Olver, 
and the discussion will be opened by Professor 
McFadyean. No subject is of more practical im- 
portance, and it is one to the thorough understanding 
of which the experience of practitioners from different 
parts of the country is a necessary contribution. 


On the Thursday—the second day—Professor 
Macqueen will read his paper on ‘‘ Abdominal Sur- 
gery’ and the discussion will be opened by Professor 
Dewar. This subject will be of special interest as 
the writer of the paper gives details of cases recently 
operated on. 


There will be the usual exhibition of new and im- 
proved instruments, of drugs and pharmaceutical 
preparations and of- new appliances for use on 
animals in health or disease. This show is always 
interesting and instructive, and probably no member 
of the Association ever attends the annual meeting 
without picking up some useful wrinkle or making 
acquaintance with some novelty which he adds to his 
permanent stock of veterinary essentials. 


The annual dinner will be held at “‘ The Old Royal,” 
Temple Row, on Wednesday, July 24th, at 7 p.m. 
The tickets for the dinner are 6/- each exclusive of 
wine. On each day of the meeting members are in- 
vited to lunch by the Midland Veterinary Medical 
Association in the Council House. 


All this care and attention on the part of the 


knowledged in one way—by the fullest attendance of 
members and by practical contribution to the discus- 
sions. ‘There are not quite 800 members, and it is 
not pleasant to remember that we once had over this 
number. The Association has been in existence 
thirteen years and the number of members ought to 
increase. The Association has done a large amount 
of good work but perhaps none of more importance 
than in obtaining recognition for the profession as a 
scientific body in many of the largest towns in Great 
Britain. Public recognition is not easily obtained 
but it is as necessary to the well being of a 
collective body as to the success of an individual. 
The selfishness of men who, from the fact of holding 
our diploma, reap the advantages of every collective 
advance, but who contribute nothing of their own 
experience, nothing in time or money, not even the 
reccgnition of their colleagues’ work, is most dis- 
heartening. It will not stop our progress, for the 
leaders continue their efforts from love of the work, 
but more work would be done, more workers would 
appear, and progress would be more rapid if a larger 
proportion of practitioners entered our associations 
and gave only the recognition of occasional atten- 
dance. 


The National Association, although it might be 
| more powerful for good if its membership were larger, 
_has still a glorious record of work accomplished. It is 

still full of vitality, and gives promise of continuing, 

at least, to maintain the position it has won by past 

labours. The members of the Association will always 

receive a quid pro quo for their money and labours, 

but they desire more. They desire to share their 
| advantages with a larger proportion of the profession, 
_and they desire the increase of strength which would 
naturally result from a numerical increase of mem- 
bership. 


The Birmingham meeting will be a good oppor- 
tunity for the men who have not yet joined the 
Association todoso. The Hon. Secretary will be only 
too glad to initiate them, and the old members will 
extend a hearty greeting to all the new ones. The 
veterinary profession is slow to appreciate the value 
of unity. With its corporate establishment, its local 
societies and its National Association, it might wield 
an immense power for good. Even now it is powerful— 
but, what wasted and unused possibilities ! ! 


Tue Boarp or AGRICULTURE. 


It will be much regretted if the National meeting 


Association’s officers, all the and | 
willingly given to the production of papers for our r Association on 
entertainment and inllghaonmah, can only be ac- | the changes made at the Board of Agriculture. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 
CHRONIC ENTERITIS. 


By W. 8. Apams, Vet.-Major, 
Remount Rearing Depot, Karnal, Punjab. 


Brown gelding, aged one year and nine months, 
was admitted showing the following symptoms :— 
total refusal of food, temp. 103dgs., visible mucous 
membranes but slightly discoloured, and the bowels 
were constipated, but no symptoms of abdominal 
pain were shown. As the case progressed the tem- 
perature continued high, ranging from 102-2dgs. to 
104:4dgs, till the day before death when there was 
a fall to 102dgs., and on the morning of death it 
rose to 106°2dgs. The bowels remained constipated, 
and the small quantity of feces which was passed 
was coated with lymph. Three days prior to death 
symptoms of peritonitis set in, but it was remarkable 

at even at this stage there was but slight discoloura- 
tion of the visible mucous membranes, and the eye 
remained bright. There wasan absence of that hag- 
gard and anxious expression which we are accus- 
tomed to see in patients which are dying from pain- 
ful abdominal affections. About four hours before 
death collapse set in, a profuse cold perspiration took 
place and the patient became pulseless. Life seemed 
to ebb out, there were no painful death struggles, and 
the moment of death could hardly be recognised. 

The post-mortem examination, made immediately 
after death, revealed an extraordinary condition of 
the abdominal viscera. There was general peritoni- 
tis, the whole of the peritoneal covering of the intes- 
tines being of a bright pink colour, the abdominal 
cavity contained a very large quantity of a brownish 
coloured effusion, in which were flocculi of lymph. 
There were innumerable false membranes, some of 
which were very large, attaching the intestines to the 
abdominal walls, and the one tothe other. The apex 
of the cecum caput coli was firmly adherent to the 
abdominal wall. The intestines themselves could 
only be removed in one mass, so firmly were the 
attached the one to the other, they were also attached 
to the abdominal walls. On cutting into the false 
meuibranes, innumerable small abscesses containing 
limpid pus were evacuated, these were also observa- 
ble in the internal coats of a portion of the intes- 
tines. The stomach was healthy, the intestines 
contained a small quantity of ingesta which appeared 
to bein a natural state. The liver was large but 
sound. The kidneys were very much enlarged, quite 
double the normal weight. 

Remarks. 1 have entered this case as one of 
‘« chronic enteritis,” there is no doubt that there was 
enteritis and that the disease took a chronic form, for 
the case lasted sixteen days. I must however confess 
that I am in doubt as to the pathology of the disease 
or its correct classification. Chronic enteritis would 
be a local disease and probably due to some local 
cause, whereas there were many of the recognised 
symptoms of local intestinal disease absent, and at 


the same time there were symptoms present which 
would direct us to the opinion that we had a con- 
stitutional disease to deal with. 

The presence of the small abscesses above men- 
tioned leads me to consider the possibility of this 
case being one of irregular strangles, the vagaries of 
which interesting disease seem to be almost without 
limit; true there was no one large abscess, but this 
would simply mean greater irregularity. Strangles 
is always cropping up amongst the young stock, and 
is usually prevalent during the months of April and 
May and to a lesser extent in June. 

I have recorded this interesting case as I can find 
no record of a similar case nor have I previously met 
with one. Should this meet the eye of anyone who 
can assist me in tracing the true pathology of this 
case I shall be grateful if he will do so through your 
columns. 

June 20th, 1895. 


RECTAL RUPTURE IN A MARE. 
By W. Caren Parrick, M.R.C.V.S. 


The subject was « bay 4 year old harness mare, 
which had been sent to the stallion for the first time,. 
and was served per rectum, as the groom in attend- 
ance failed to direct the penis per viam naturalem, 
consequently the mare’s rectum was ruptured, longi- 
tudinally, towards the superior surface, and to the 
left of median line, about 16 inches from the entrance 
of passage. It was remarked by owner of mare, that 
during service she emitted a groan ‘“ the like of which 
was never heard from man or beast.’’ She was led 
home a distance of two miles, and was noticed to be 
in pain, and constantly straining, for which a colic 
draught was given, and although temporary relief 
was obtained, she still appeared to be ill. Daily 
doses, of oil were administered per orem, with enemata 
to relieve the bowels, as she had a difficulty in defeca- 
ting, and this treatment was continued for nearly six 
weeks, but as the mare lay down in great agony one 
morning—to die the owner thought—he considered 
it was time to get the opinion of a veterinary surgeon, 
and accordingly I was called in. ; 

June 4th. After hearing the history of case, both 
passages were examined, and the rectum was found 
to be almost occluded by a large swelling on its 
superior surface, to left of median line, which had an 
irregular depression in its, centre denoting seat of 
injury, the bowel further forward was completely 
packed with fecal matter, which could not be dis- 
charged or passed owing to state of rectum. The 
vagina seemed alright, although the womb felt 
enlarged and hard, which was looked upon as sym- 
pathetic inflammation, therefore attention was direc- 
ted chiefly to the rectum, the swelling already men- 
tioned felt like serous effusion between the muscular 
and mucous coats of bowel; after it was freely scari- 
fied the animal seemed to obtain immediate relief, as 
she now stood quietly and began to feed, whereas the 
pain had been continuous for fully eight hours 
previously, it had also the effect of allowing the fecal 


matter to pass on, although pain was evinced during 
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the act. The parts were thoroughly cleansed with 
creolin afterwards, kept the loins covered with warm 
rugs after first rubbing them with lini. alb. conc. ; 
ve a mild aperient combined with a sedative, and 
ordered plenty of nourishing food to be given in a 
fluid form in order to keep the feces pultaceous. 

June 5th. The mare was greatly improved, and 
the pains had not returned since the day before. 
Treatment the same, with the addition of antiseptic 
injections three or four times a day, and the wound 
to be anointed twice daily with astringent oint- 
ment. 

June 10th. A message came by wire to the effect 
that mare was worse, to ‘“‘come at once.”” On my 
arrival two hours later, the mare seemed to be in 
great pain, and rectal exploration showed that the 
swelling had again filled the passage, causing spurious 
constipation and relapse. Scarification was again 
adopted with the same seeming good results, and 
the mare continued to improve for another week, 
when my aitendance was again requested. 

June 15th. The same cause was still at work, 
viz., occlusion of passage from extensive swelling 
of injured surface, and as there was a foul discharge 
with a very offensive stench, and fearing mortifica- 
tion and sloughing would take place, it was decided 
to enlarge the wound and explore for dead tissue. 
The parts had been examined several times previously 
by palpation, but we never felt justified in re-opening 
the wound until this visit. 

After the wound was thoroughly opened up, a 
sinus was found to exist between the coats of 
bowel, extending three or four inches forward, from 
which dead tissue was removed weighing nearly 
half a pound altogether ; after its removal a rent or 
tear was discovered through which the under surface 
of sacrum could be felt easily, simply by passing one 
finger through the opening. The wounds were 
treated with antiseptics and emollients, tonics were 
administered internally, and the mare recovered 
rapidly. 

July 3rd. The animal appeared to be in perfect 
health, and the bowel felt slightly indurated only at 
seat of injury. 

July 10th. Mare continues well and has begun to 
work again. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES 


THE CENTRAL 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
(Continued from page 23.) 


The Cuarnman :—Mr. Wragg has told us that both he 
and Mr. Hunting have been brief. There can be no 
question about one thing, that they have both been very 
practical and very much to the poiut. I am sure many 
S —— have something to say on this very interesting 

ject. 

Mr. TayLor remarked that he had unfortunately had 
considerable experience in these pelvic fractures. He 
agreed with what Mr. Hunting said—that in the majority 


of these cases a fall on asphalte pavement was the cause 


of the fracture. In his practice in connection with the 
stud of the London Road-Car Company, the majority of 
the cases with which he had to deal were fractures 
of the ilium or fracture of the pubis; and of course 
in some cases it was difficult to diagnose the exact 
seat of the fracture by examination per rectum or 
otherwise. He asked members of the profession present 
whether they could not to a certain extent, induce the 
Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
or the Metropolitan Police, or the Authorities responsible 
for the roads of London, to sand the roads more thau 
they were sanded. That afternoon, just after a rainfall, 
he noticed in Parliament Street, four horses down at the 
same time, two belonging to the Road-Car Company and 
two to the General Omnidus Company. There was no 
sand whatever strewn over the road which was in a most 
disgraceful condition. Now, if the stout inspectors of 
the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals devoted a little less time to watching for lame horses 
and horses with sore shoulders, and busied themselves in 
seeing that the roads were rendered less slippery, they 
would do far more good than they did at present. The 
Horse Accident Prevention Society (some of whose mem- 
bers were present, did all they could to improve the con- 
dition of the metropolitan thoroughfares, but he did not 
think the matter had been brought before the veterinary 
societies so well as it might have been, with a view of 
enlisting their co-operation in providing a better foot. 
hold for horses in London streets. He believed that it 
was somewhat difficu t to diagnose the different fractures. 
In the case of fracture of the pubis he thought the horse 
turned its feet inwardly. 

Capt. BLENKINsop speaking of his experience of army 
horses said such fractures as had been described were 
rather frequent and often occurred after horses had 
fallen in the stable. He did not agree with Mr. Hunt- 
ing as to the difficulty of diagnosis per rectum, nor did 
he concur in his remark that when horses had fracture 
of the pelvis it was better to destroy them at once. In 
his experience he came across a great number of such 
cases and he found that fully 75 per cent. of the animals 
recovered sufficiently to be useful for practical work. 


_ Many of them not suited for Army work were sold and 


fetched good prices in the market for private purposes. 
The CuHarrMAN agreed with Captain Blenkinsop that 
as a rule examiuation per rectum or per vagina proved 
in these cases fairly satisfactory. It was satisfactory 
only to a certain extent. His experience was that by 
examination per rectum and also externally, they might 
easily diagnose a fracture, but to go further than this 
and to be able to say exactly what part of the pelvis was 
fractured, was a difficult matter. In the last case of a 


. | fractured pelvis he had to treat the horse belonged to a 


doctor who wanted to know all about it. All he could 
tell him was that there was a fracture. The animal was 
put ix slings and subjected to the usual treatment, and 
he was pleased to say that the horse was doing very well. 
Mr. Hunting said that the fracture of the symphyses of 
the pubis was more frequent in mares than in horses. 
Very likely that might be so. Personally he had only 
had one case of the kind and that was in a mare foaling. 
She was out in the country and, after a shower of rain, the 
previously dry gound of the pasture became slippery and 
she fell, her legs slipping outwards. She got rid of the foal 
and the foetal membranes as far as he could see. She was 
terribly lame and could hardly move a leg. She was 
removed to a shed where he examined her per vaginam. 
It was easy to ascertain that she had recently ioaled. 
There was no mistake about it. She had fracture of 
the pubis. He told the owner that she was not likely to 
do any good but the owner—a farmer—would not have 
her destroyed, and in the end she made a very good 
recovery. That was six or seven years ago, During the 
recent hay-making season he had seen her at work; but 
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she had never had another foal. With deformity of the 
lvis in a mare it was not safe to say, as a rule, that she 
could be foaled. But there were exceptions, and he had 
known the same exceptions in the case of cows. He had 
known cows with the most extraordinary deformities 
calve quite easily. Having regard to the two cases he 
had mentioned he could not endorse Mr. Hunting’s re- 
mark when that gentleman advised pole-axing whenever 
crepitus was present. Of course in the country the con- 
ditions of treatment were different to what they were in 
towns, more keeping room was available, the horses could 
be better looked after, they could get a tury out oftener 
and soon. Mr. Hunting also said that no kind of treat- 
ment was any use. Well, in a case of the fracture of the 
neck of ilium he (the Chairman) applied a pitch plaster, 
wondering whether it would be of any use, avd he found 
that the animal did well. He very much questioned, 
however, whether a pitch plaster on the quarter was any 
at all. As to hip-down he examined a horse at 
Aldridge’s for an intending purchaser which had hip- 
down. He pointed out the defect and was asked by hls 
client whether the animal wasunsound. He replied that 
he did not think she was, but that he believed she would 
work all right. She was going sound. As the horse 
fetched more than his client thought she was worth he 
did not buy her. Mr. Wragg remarked that horses with 
fractured pelvis were apt to go sideways. He (the 
es agreed, but did not think they could diagnose 
fracture of the pelvis by the movement, although it might 
assist them in their diagnosis. 

Mr. Samson said, in the course of his practice, he had 
ag to come across many cases of fracture of the 
pelvis. In the last case to which he was called he was 

quite confident in his own mind that the fracture occur- 
red otherwise than by falling or slipping. A Derby 
morning three years ago he was fetched to Tooting Junc 
tion where he found a horse pulling a hansom cab from 
London. The driver and the two occupants of the cab 
stated that the animal went all right uutil they reached 
that spot, trotting at the rate of about seven miles an 
hour, when all at once it became fearfully lame, so much 
so that great difficulty was experienced in getting it out 
of the shafts. It had neither slipped nor fallen on the 
road. The horse was got to his place. It was with 
difficulty placed in the box and he had scarcely got the 
slings under the animal when it dropped. Then the 
case was easily diagnosed. He found that there was 
extensive swelling on the inside of the near thigh. The 
horse also dragged its knee. It did not go sideways but 
dragged the limb. If the swelling on the inside of the 
thigh had uot been present he should from his first view 
of the animal have been inclined to think it was partial 
relaxation of flexors that had stimulated the peculiar 
action. He examined the horse per rectum and dis- 
covered a compound fracture of the symphysis pubis, It 
was very plainly felt indeed. He also felt a very exteusive 
effusion. [t had not been done more than three-quarters 
of an hour. The horse was made as comfortable as 
ible, but died in the slings during the afternoon while 

e was at Epsom. The horse was about eight years old 
had been about four years working a cab, and had never 
had a fall. It was at work the previous day. All cases 
might not be so easily diagnosed as that. He was certain 

that there was many cases which they had great difficult 
in diagnosing when they had : 
Mm g g 1 y a small fracture of the 
ilium to deal with and, more frequently, when they had 
a small fracture without the separation. With regard to 
hip-down he said he had come across many such cases 
some of which had been lame and others not lame, but 
he should be very dubious about passing a horse as sound 
= hip-down. In 4 ae should feel that he was 
ng more responsibility on hi 

pes hy po y is shoulders than he cared 
Mr. Rowe adduced the case of a dog, which he treated 


and which recovered, to show that fracture of the pelvis 
could be diagnosed during life. 

Mr. Prupames remarked that there could be no doubt 
that it would be wrong to recommend a mare with a 
fractured pelvic bone for breeding purposes. At the 
same time it did occasionally happen that such animal 
would breed with little or no trouble. He remarked a 
case where a mare was down and unable to foal and 
where, on examining her, he found that at some previous 
time of her life, of which there was no history, there had 
been fracture of the ilium. The foetal presentation he 
forgot, but it was a backward presentation. After great 
difficulty the foal was extracted but the mare was left 
paralysed. That paralysis continued for about a fort- 
night—but eventually the mare recovered. He should 
like to ask Mr. Samson whether his case died of hzmor- 
rhage. 

Mr. Samson: Yes, and exhaustion. . 

Mr. Prupames (continuing) remarked that it often. 


happened with fractures that there was no displacement. 


at the time, and he thought it was rather difficult to say 
that this, that, or the other thing might not have caused’ 


a fracture. They had often great difficulty in knowing: 
when and how the mischief occurred. In a case of a. 


pony that had a fracture he could glean no information 
as to how the injury happened, although he tried by all 
manner of questions to elicit the facts. In that case. 
the pony was very lame, he applied a pitch plaster and he 
believed that the animal derived benefit from the appli- 
cation. He (Mr. Prudames) thought that in a fracture 
of that kind one could imagine that a pitch plaster must’ 


be good by limiting the movement of the muscles aud. 


the animal less disposed to bring those muscles into play 
on account of the bandage placed upon the skin. 


Mr. M. Craxke said that he had recently a case where 


he was at a loss to tell the cause of the horse’s lameness. 
The animal was working in the evening and the next 


morning it was found hopping lame with its near hind 


leg. It could stand perfectly well, but when it moved it 


dropped its quarter altogether. He diagnosed the case- 


as a fracture. After putting the horse in slings and 


applying hot fomentations, the horse recovered and was. 


going right now. 

_ Mr. Hurnpat must say that he was always intensely 
interested when Mr. Hunting brought before them any 
of his cases or favoured them with his views regarding 
the peculiar conditions affecting their professional work. 
He performed his task in such a delicate manner that it 
made one almost feel afraid to present one’s own views. 
He gleaned from him that he was desirous of obtaining 


some information on the subject of how to discover . 


when there was a fracture of the pelvis. Personally, as. 
far as experience went he was very limited in the oppor- 
tunities he had had of deriving knowledge in this matter. 
Two out of the three cases which had come before him 
were his own horses, He was disposed to agree with 
their president and one or two other gentlemen who had 
come to a conclusion somewhat different to Mr. Hunting 
that it was not always so difficult to diagnose fracture of 
the pelvis; that there were cases of fracture and cases 
of fracture, and that where one might be easy of detection 
another might be very difficult to diagnose. The case 
that came under his notice first of all was that of a young 
mare five years old which he was hunting, and although 
by no means an intemperate animal, she always liked to 
take her fences in rather a flying style. He then related 
how, in jumping ditches in Cambridgeshire, her hind legs 
fell apart and she dropped on her hind quarters and 
tried to recover herself in vain. He had her conveyed 
home in the best way he could and found on examina- 
tion that the fracture was in the place he indicated in the 
specimen on the table. He got her into slings and she 
made a recovery, but he never ventured to hunt her 
again. Auother case he instanced was one of fracture in 
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a grey mare four years old which was rather intemperate 
in the way in which she did her work. In taking a load 
of hay to a haystack in a field her hind legs slipped up 
and she fell into the breech but recovered herself again. 
It was found that there was something wrong with her 
and she was taken out of harness. No fracture was dis- 
covered at the time. The mare was kept on the farm 
~ and put in slings. Two years afterwards she had a foal 
and in the course of delivery she died. An examination 
at the knackers then revealed a fracture through the 
pubis. There was the callus quite distinct. It had 
never got displaced and that, he thought, was the reason 
she had not shewn more severe symptoms. Nor was the 
callus very pronounced. Inathird case Mr. Hurndall 
related how a mare had injured herself against a cow’s 
hay rack and was afterwards found to have hip-down 
sv that she could not be driven. He did not like to kill 
her as she was an old favorite and he had passed her to 
his friend, Mr. Henry Edgar, and she now pulled a light 
cart. During Mr. Hunting’s remarks it occurred to 
bim (Mr. Hurndall) whether the former was of opinion 
that there was any more difficulty about the reparatory 
processin the bones of the pelvis than in any other 
portion of the body, but he took it that Mr. Hunting did 
not mean to suggest that all horses should be slaughtered 
but only those in large towns. Pogsibly the view which 
Mr. Hunting took was practically the wisest; but they 
had to consider the sort of client with whom they had to 
deal. Sometimes when veterinary surgeons recommended 
slaughter clients were apt to be sceptical about their 
abilities and qualifications. There was a remedy which 
so far as his experience went and that of several medical 
friends of his extended, did assist in the reparatory pro- 
cess of the bones and that was caJled symphytum. This 
would resist the tendency to throw out bony deposit if it 
were given in time and applied locally in time. He 
believed that gvod resulted in the adoption of this 
remedy particularly in the case of dogs ; and, if it were 
useful in the case of dogs it should be useful also in 
regard to horses. If the circumstances admitted and 
they were really satisfied that there was a fracture in any 
portion of the pelvic bones and no displacement, then he 
certainly thought no harm would be done in adopting 
this remedy. They might then form their own opinion 
as to whether the reparatory process had taken place 
any more quickly than it would have doue under ordinary 
circumstances. (App.) 

Professor MacquEEN said it seemed to him that their 
friend, Mr. Huntivg, was not in his very best mood that 
evening, because he had given them a very short address 
and was rather inclined to avoid particulars. However, 
he might be reserving himself for a reply, and he had no 
doubt that he had now obtained sufficient material for a 
very good address. With regard to the frequency of 
fractures of the pelvis, he agreed with those speakers 
who maintained that in towns where asphalte and wood 
were largely used as paving, fractures of the pelvis had 
considerably increased. But it was not always necessary 
that a horse should fall to produce fracture of the pelvis. 
It was known that racehorses iu galloping and jumping 
occasionally fracture the pelvis. Sometimes a case oc- 
curred where there was no history of a fall, where the 
horse had been in harness and trotting at a moderate 
pace. Then fracture of the external angle of the ilium 
Was not caused so often by galloping as by turning 
sharply round a corner on entering or leaving the stable. 
Fractures of pelvic bones without displacement were 
extremely difficult to diagnose whether by rectal or by 
external manipulation, absence of displacement caused 
the difficulty. He considered the position assumed by 
the patient was of no great value. The action of the 
horse whether walking or trotting was misleading, and 

© angular gait which some thought symptomatic of 
of pelvic fractures could nut be relied on. He believed 


that injury to the hip and superficial parts of the quarter 
would cause similar action. Crepitus, he considered an 
unmistakeable sign of pelvic fracture, but sometimes 
crepitus could not be discovered after careful examina- 
tion, because of muscle or blood clot getting between the 
broken parts. He was one of those who believed in 
rectal exploration, but it must be practised methodically. 
They must proceed patiently and perserveringly, and he 
had not the slightest doubt that most anterior fractures 
of the pelvis could be diagnosed by the hand in the 
rectum. In the case of fractured ilium he thought the 
symptoms were fairly diagnostic, perhaps not on the 
day of the accident but soon after. In all fractures of 
the anterior part of the ilium the brim was lowered, and 
there was a good deal of depression in the quarter. As 
to the question of the soundness of a horse “down in 
the hip,’’ a horse that sustained a fracture uf the ex- 
ternal angle of the ilium had acquired a defect which 
constituted unsoundness. He should not certify such 
a horse as sound. On the other hand he might advise 
the purchase of a horse with defective hip for hunting or 
ordinary hack and harness work, because he had known 
such horses do good work both in the hunting field and 
in the streets without ever falling lame. He did not 
agree that the proper treatment of pelvic fractures was 
slaughter. There was no occasion to slaughter a large 
majority of horses with pelvic fractures. Young horses, 
in particular, would make excellent recoveries and do 
good service for years after the accident. He admitted 
that it took considerable time to effect a recovery, to 
make the horse serviceably sound. Once the horse re- 
covered, although there might be deformation of the 
quarter, yet the animal could perform useful work. 
He believed in the application of a pitch plaster. The 
president seemed doubtful as to whether this had any 
efficacy, but if he applied a few strips of pitch plaster to 
his own quarter and then could move freely and with 
pleasure, the fact would greatly surprise him. (Laughter.) 
The object of applying a pitch plaster to a horse was 
simply to prevent motion. When they had placed the 
horse in slings then let them put ona pitch plaster 
sufficiently large to cover the area of fracture. Let 
them leave it on as lung as the horse stood in slings— 
usually three months. Ln conclusion, Prof. Macqueen 
advised his hearers to be careful before they defined too 
minutely their diagnosis to the owners of the horses 
they were called in to treat. His advice was that they 
should avoid entering into particulars. He had, he said, 
known cases of supposed fractured pelvis where the 
horses had been condemned and slaughtered and where 
no fracture was discovered after death. In other cases 
where horses had been condemned for fractured pelvis, 
only a very slight fracture had beea discovered. His 
belief was that anyone giving an opinion on this subject 
should always give a guarded opinion, and that after the 
first examination or even the second examination of a 
doubtful case he should think twice, think thrice, and 
act accordingly. (Applause.) 

Mr Hurgnpati:—I should just like to add one point 
I omitted to refer to previously. Mr. Hunting asked for 
symptoms and we have been told by several gentlemen 
of diagnostic symptoms. The young grey mare to which 
I alluded, which was vever put into slings at all and 
hardly ever treated at all and whose fracture was dis- 
covered after death, had for years a very peculiar gait, a 
straddling of her hind legs. She did not go lame but 
went with a straddling gait. That cannot be called a 
diagnostic symptom, but it is one worth remembering 
when any such style of progress comes under your notice 
in any case. 

Mr. Huntina, in reply, said: Mr. President, Pro- 
fessor Macqueen expressed the opinion that probably by 
the end of the discussion I should have acquired sufficient 
information to enable me to make a decent reply. Well, 
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I expected that remark from more than one source 
because the few remarks | made in introducing the sub- 
ject rather looked as if I had not got much information, 
and still more as if I had got it rather mixed. I certainly 
have acquired some more information, and I shall take 
the opportunity of referring tu some of it at any rate, 
and Tow as well begin with Professor Macqueen. I 
was rather astonished to hear Professor Macqueen give an 
unqualified opinion that cases of fracture of the pelvis do 
occur from muscular action alone. I am not in a position 
to contradict that opinion, nor to support it, but I must 
say that I canvot understand how from mere muscular 
action the pelvis should be fractured. I know that cases 
are reported similar to that mentioned by Mr. Samson in 
which no lameness is discerned until suddenly when the 
horse is on a journey, as a rule when the animal is in 
harness on a level road, a collapse occurs, I am inclined 
to think that a simple explanation of these cases is that 
they are cases of deferred separation of the bone, and 
that you have had previously to this an injury which 
leads to fracture—to starring of the bone, and one or two 
days afterwards the bones part and the lamevess is 
shewn. Professor Macqueen said the history of a case 
was useful, and he always regarded it as being an im- 
portant aid to diagnosis. So do [, but you can never get 


any history. It is a remarkable thing in these cases’ 


that nobody ever knew the horse to run against a post, 
or a wall; and everybody is certain that the animal was 
never down. This was only explainable on the hypothesis 
of a want of veracity on the part of those who have to do 
with the horse. 1 believe that these cases are all the 
result of direct injury, and when a man tells me that he 
has not had the horse down I always cross-examine him a 
bit. The man will never own that the horse was actually 
down but he will tell you, perhaps, that he was nearly 
down, or nearly slipped down, and would have fallen 
but he held him up just in time. Mr. Taylor will agree 
with me when I say that a ’bus driver never has an 
accident. (Laughter.) As to the difficulty of diag- 
nosing cases of pelvic fracture Professor Macqueen 
has mentioned one of the causes of this when he 
said that so long as there is a want of displace- 
ment so long will you feel about the pelvis—at avy 
rate for the first two days—without finding anything 
there. That reminds me of another point, namely, as to 
the great difficulty in feeling these fractures unless there 
is a good deal of displacement. The pelvis is bound down 
by dense fascia, and in places by more than one layer of 
fibrous material, bound down so strongly that a very con- 
siderable movement of displacement or deposition of 
bone has to occur before you can feel anything wrong. 
Professor Macqueen referred to crepitus, saying you may 
feel it in the rectum. 1 have done so. 1! have distinctly 
felt crepitus in the rectum but I could not find a frac. 
ture. Somewhere about those bones there was crepitus 
and I arrived at the conclusion that there was a fracture 

That leads me to another point. Professor Macqueen 
says “ Don’t tell a man that his horse is fractured adout 
the brim of the pelvis, or the neck of the ilium or the 
body of the ischium. Tell him it is a fractured pelvis 
and the man who says more than that is a fool.” Well. I 
was a fool some years ago. I had a distinct case of frac- 
ture. By moving the leg I got crepitus. After examin. 
ing the horse I told its owner that the horse had a frac- 
tured pelvis and then, being a fool, I added, “ But I 
don’t know quite whereabouts it is fractured » « Oh! 
don’t you,” replied he, “then | will get somebody else 
who does.” And he got a gentleman who told him: a 
gentleman who said “he did not see much difficult ‘in 
the case, which was an ordinary case of down in the hip.” 
That the case was one of fracture of the external angl 

of the ilium I denied, and it turned out that there w gle 
fracture of the ilium in front of the acetabulum about 18 
inches from the angle. That case taught me what Professor 


Macqueen has apparently learnt in some way or other, that 
it is alvisable not to be too particular about the point of 
fracture but just rest contented with “fracture of the 
pelvis.” Two or three gentlemen referred to the question 
of down-hip. Weil, that means fracture somewhere of 
the pelvis. Does a down-hip signify unsoundness? I 
think Professor Macqueen gave to this question the only 
answer that can be given. Doubtless it is unsoundness, 
but the word unsound does not mean useless. [ must 
not pursue this subject further in the presence of Capt. 
Butler, whom we have heard on this theme. I think I 
can get over the difficulty by saying that the horse is 
sound with the exception of the hip. I myself should 
word a certificate in that way. I have known a number 
of cases. I had a cob with down-hip which in the two or 
three years after I ceased to possess him never lost a 
day’s work. I seem to have made a very rash observation 
in saying that if we could calculate all the advantages 
and disadvantages of keeping horses with fracture of the 
pelvis the best thing would be to pole-axe them to start 
with. The question is one of cost, and therefore the 
value of the horse is one of the first things to consider in 
makiug up your mind whether a horse should be kept or 
not. Even in the case of valuable cart horses with frac- 
tured pelvis, such as form a large number of Mr. Wragg’s 
patients, it becomes a question whether, taking all things 
into consideration, 1t pays to treat them. There is, too, 
the question of accommodation—a place in which to 
sling the horse. Mr. Hunting next alluded to cases 
where horses were apparently extremely lame, which 
were sent into the country, and afterwards recovered so 
marvellously and were so sound that no one could find 
where they had been lame. These cases, unless fife 
fracture could be felt, might just as well be put down as 
mysteries, and not fractured pelvis. Mr. Prudames 
alluded to a boy who could not tell him how an animal 
came to be lame. It struck him (Mr. Hunting) how 
often he had come across that boy. (Laughter.) He 
approved of slinging but did not regard as good surgery 
the putting of a plaster over a fractured region. A pitch 
plaster might help to prevent movement iu the part, but 
he doubted very much whether it did much good. Mr. 
Villar said that examination per rectum was very vseful 
and had proved with him tolerably successful. He did 
not cispute this atall. With reference to fracture of the 
tuberosity of the ischium, Professor Macqueen mentioned 
in this connection that the horse would cross his legs in 
walking. That was not a reliable symptom. He had 
seen two cases of fracture of this bone and in no instance 
did the horse cross his legs. After replying to some 
other points of different speakers Mr. Hunting concluded 
by thanking the members of the Society for the patieuce 
with which they had heard him. 

On the motion of Mr. Prudames, seconded by Mr. 
Hurndall, thanks were accorded to Mr. Hunting for his 
address. 

NoMINaTION. 

Mr. W. Reekie, M.R.C.V.S., 556 Oxford Street, was 
nominated a member of the Society by Mr. Hunting, Mr. 
Slocock, and Mr. Singleton. pts 

The Society then adjourned until October. 


ROYAL COUNTIES 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


An ordinary general meeting was held by the invitation 


of Mr. James F. Simpson, J.P., F.R.C.V.S., at Maiden- 
head, on Friday, June 28th. 


Tue LUNCHEON. 


Prior to the business meeting, Mr. J. F. Simpson most 


hospitably entertained the members and visitors to 4 


sumptuous champagne luncheon, elegantly served ip % 
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marquee in the grounds at the rear of his residence. At 
the luncheon Mr. Simpson presided, supported on the 
right by the Mayor of Maidenhead (Mr. Councillor James 
Budgen), and on the left by Mr. T. B. Goodall, F.R.C.V.S., 


~ President of the Association. 


Mr. Simpson’s guests who numberedjabout 40 included 
Mr. T. B. Goodall, F.R.C.V.S., President, Christchurch ; 
Profs. Jas. McCall, W. Pritchard, J. Penberthy, London ; 
Sir Henry Simpson, Windsor; Messrs. J. P. S. Walker, 
Hon. Treas., Oxford; J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, Hon. Sec., 
London ; Albert Wheatley, Reading; A. L. Butters; 
P. Irving, Chipping Norton ; F. W. Wragg ; H. Watkins- 
Pitchford, Blackwater; E. J. Mellett, C. Raymond 
Neale, Henley-on-Thames; C. Wood Page, Banbury; 
E. C. Howard, Newbury ; E. Percival Owen, Upton-on- 
Severn; John Hatch, Beaconsfield; Charles Carter, 
Guildford ; Walter Western, Bracknell; and the follow- 
ing visitors: Mr. Jas. Budgen, Mayor of Maidenhead ; 
Profs. Alfred C. Wild, and James Bayne, London ; Major 
8. Longhurst, Aldershot ; Messrs. J. F. Woods, A.V.D., 
J. W. Barford, Southampton ; A. G. Todd, Maidenhead ; 
J. T. King, Bournemouth, and A. C. Butler, Reading. 

After grace, 

Mr. Stmpson said the Army, Navy, and Volunteers, 
the Bishop and Clergy of the Diocese, the Royal College 
of Veterinary Surgeons, and other institutions usually 
toasted when veterinary surgeons met, would not be 
yroposed that day. They must excuse bim if on that 
occasion he said they were not going to have many 
speeches. But they, as members of the Royal Counties 
Association would be extremely sorry, he was sure, to 
be thought in any way disloyal or disrespectful to Her 
Majesty the Queen. (Hear, hear). It was, he believed, 
their pleasure that he should submit to them a toast 
which he was perfectly sure would meet with the re- 
ception it undoubtedly deserved, and, therefore, he asked 
them to drink with him long life and health to Her 
Majesty the Queen. (Applause.) 

The toast was loyally drunk. 

Mr. Goopatt thought they could not separate without 
drinking the health of the Mayor of Maidenhead, whom 
they had to thank for the use of the Guildhall in which 
they were about to hold their business meeting. They 
were all pleased that the Mayor had come amongst them, 
and so welcomed them officially, as it were, to the town 
of Maidenhead. (Applause.). 

The Mayor thanked Mr. Goodall and the company 
for their receptiun, and assured them it afforded him very 
mae pleasure, as the representative of that ancient 

rough, to attend there that day and, in the name of 
the Borough, welcome the members of the Royal Coun- 
ties Veterinary Medical Association. It was the duty of 
all representative men to recognise and support a body 
of geutlemen such as that. He assured them it afforded 
him the greatest satisfaction possible to be there to 
support their good friend and host Mr. Simpson, the 
deputy-mayor of Maidenhead, on that occasion. (App.) 
He was addressing men that day who stood very high in 
the veterinary profession—among them men who had 
the responsibility of the horses connected with our 
artillery, which was a very important office ; and also 
one of those who represented and advised Her Majesty’s 
Council with respect to dealing with the diseases of 
animals. There was uo possible doubt that a society 
such as theirs had very largly assisted in keeping from 
our shores those scourges which had devastated our 
flocks and herds in times gone by. Owing to their 
medica] skill and ability in bringing before the authorities 
remedial and preventive measures without doubt the 
flocks and herds of the country had been saved. It 
seemed to him that a profession like theirs had not 
received from the State the recognition that it deserved. 
(Hear, hear). By dint of their own perseverance an 
‘Study they had acquired high veterinary medical know- 


ledge, and it seemed to him that the State should re- 
cognise their endeavours as the State had done in the 
case of very many other professions; and he trusted 
that in the near future those good endeavours on the 
part of an important society like theirs would have 
that recognition they so fully deserved. He felt highly 
honoured at being there, and again he thanked them 
for having received his name as Mayor of Maidenhead. 
(Applause). 

Professor McCatt said it was with great pleasure he 
rose to submit a toust which they would all very heartily 
receive—the toast of their worthy host Mr. James Simp- 
son, (Cheers.) There were some subjects they were 
asked to speak about as to which it was in reality very 
difficult to say much which would be acceptable; but 
but on the present occasion he had a subject which 
presented so many sides that it was impossible for him to 
do more than touch the fringe of it. Mr. Simpson was a 
man of many parts. If they took him as a citizen he 
was ap ornament to any town, and to them it was an 
honour that through his own exertions he hac been 
able to occupy the position of highest hononr in that 
town. It was but lately tnat Mr. Simpson had been 
Mayor of Maidenhead ; and he (Prof. McCall) felt sure 
that those who sat under him must have found he was a 
man of many parts. (Hear, hear.) He could say a great 
deal on that point, but it would be out of place on that 
occasion. oming to Mr. Simpson as a member of 
their profession, they would agree with him in saying 
there were not many greater ornaments in the profession. 
(Hear, hear.) He could say a great deal about Mr. 
Simpson if he were not present, but they must excuse 
him,*as he was sure it was not Mr. Simpson’s wish. He 
had had the honour of sitting on the Council of College 
for many years alongside Mr. Simpson; and he and his 
brother Sir Henry had always brought the greatest tact 
and ability to bear in the discussions. They were both 
endowed with the powers of thought and speech, and of 
judgment ; and on every occasion they had exercised 
those gifts for the benefit of the profession and never for 
any individual end. (Applause). At the beginning of 
next week the members of Council would have the 
honour of placing in the chair one of their number ; and 
he hoped he might be excused for saying that he believed 
the bulk of the present members of the Council would be 
pleased indeed to have the opportunity of returning their 
friend Mr. Simpson as President. (Cheers.) Whether 
that might be realised or not, he knew that whoever 
might fill that position if Mr. Simpson did not, would 
not be able to do it more justice than their friend. 
(Hear, hear.) With these few remarks he asked them to 
drink to the health of their worthy host Mr. Simpson. 
(Cheers.). 

The toast was most cordially honoured. 

Mr. J. F. Stupson, who was cheered on rising, said he 
wished to thank Professor McCall for the very kind 
remarks he had made about him—remarks which were a 
little too flattering, because he felt that he did not 
deserve one half of them. He had referred to him first 
as their host that day. Let him assure them it had 
given him the very greatest pleasure to see them there ; 
and the only regret he had was that the members of the 
veterinary profession had not turned up in greater num- 
bers. He had hoped to have had a very large meeting of 
the Association and its sympathisers at Maidenhead this 
year, but unfortunately they had the Darlington Show, 
they had meetings of committees of the Council on 
Monday, and a meeting which would necessitate the 
attendance of a large number of their profession at the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons a the purpose of 
electing all sorts of officers. (Laughter and “ hear.”’) 
{nu addition to that he had received a good many letters, 


d | and he thought the excuse that could be made by veteri- 


nary surgeons were unique. (Laughter.) He was bound 
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to say the veterinary surgeon was placed in a difficult 
position, and it was most inconvenient for him to say 
positively whether he would be in a position to keep his 
engagement or not three or four days before. They all 
recognised that, and in fact he had received telegrams that 
day from gentlemen who had accepted, but who from 
force of circumstances found themselves unable to leave 
their practices. He was extremely glad to know that 
veterinary surgeons were so well occupied, because in 
these days, when they heard so much of “ hard times” it 
was @ little cheering to know that many were too busy to 
leave their practice. There was a time when he began to 
wonder whether the veterinary surgeon would not really 
have to turn his attention to some other branch. As they 
were aware, within the last 12 months the fashion of 
cycling had grown to such an extent that it was now no 
uncommon thing to see a Master of hounds gaily cycling 
along the road on a machine which four or five years ago 
he would—should he say /—have “cussed.” (Hear and 
laughter.) It had become so much the fashion for 
sportsmen to ride bicycles, that whether the veterinary 
surgeon of the future would have to add to his door- plate 
the announcement that he would be happy to repair 
bicycles on the shortest notice, or to exchange old- 
fashioned bicycles for the newest invention, remained to 
be seen. (Laughter). But, dealing with the present, let 
them congratulate themselves that so many members of 
the profession were so busy that they were unable to 
leave their practices to come that day and hear what he 
was sure would be a most interesting paper from Mr. 
Pitchford. (Hear, hear.) At all times he should be ex- 
tremely happy to see that Association in the town of 
Maidenhead. They had given him the opportunity on 
three occasions of entertaining them when they held 
their meetings there, and his only regret on each 
occasion had been that a greater number had not turned 
up. He aneee that when the Association again decided 
to come to Maidenhead he might welcome even a larger 
number than he first anticipated entertaining that day. 
(Cheers. 

Mr. Wraae said they would not be doing their duty 
unless they toasted the President of their Association. 
His friend Mr. Goodall he had had the pleasure of know- 
ing for some years, and nothing gave him greater 
= than to see him president of that Association. 

e asked them to join him in drinking Mr. Goodall’s 
health, and in wishing him a very happy year of presi- 
dency, and many happy years afterwards. (Applause). 

Mr. GoopaLt thanked them very much indeed. He 
felt altogether unworthy to hold the position of presi- 
dent of such an Association as theirs; but it was his 
privilege and always would be his pleasure to do anything 
in his power to forward its best interests. (Applause). 


The company then adjourned to the Maidenhead 


Town Hall. 
Tae MEETING. 
Goodall presided. 
he minutes of the last meeting having appeared i 
it was unanimously agreed, ia 
e motion of Mr. J. F. Simpson d 
that they be taken as read. 


Tue or LayMeN BY THE Boarp or 
AGRICULTURE. 


The Hon. Secretary read three letters which 
received from (1) the Yorkshire 
Lancashire Association, and (3) the Veterinary Medical 
—— = Ireland, expressing in strong terms views 

ar to i 
es ose recorded at the last meeting of this 
Tas Lare Proresson 

_ The Hon. Szorerary read a letter f 
in reply to the letter of condolence which he Dae nd 
structed at the last meeting to forward to that ily sr 


The PresipEent proposed that Mrs. Walley’s letter be 


entered on the minutes of the Association. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Wragg, and 
carried unanimously. 

The PresipEnT said the present seemed to him a very 
good time for the profession to make their wants known 
to Members of Parliament and candidates, as a general 
election was impending. They should make representa- 
tions not only on the matter of employment of unquali- 
fied persons as inspectors by the Board of Agriculture, 


but also that they were bound to serve on juries, and, — 


further, the fees they got as witnesses. They should all 
try to get some good out of the election. (Hear, hear.) 


NoMINATIONS. 

The following gentlemen were nominated for election 
at next meeting. By the President, Mr. J. W. Barford, 
of Southampton; by Mr. Albert Wheatley, Mr. G. E. 
King, of Abingdon, and Mr. Edward Lawrence, of Swin- 
don; and by Mr. E. C. Howard, Mr. J. A. Craft, of 
Reading. 

An apology for inability to attend was received from 
Prof. Williams. 


INSTRUMENTS REGISTER. 


The Hon. Secretary reported that no member had 
availed himself of the opportunity of using the surgical 
instruments belonging to the Association since their last 
meeting. 

Puiace or Next MEETING. 

The Hon. Secretary remarked that since he had had 

the honour of holding office his experience had been that 


their November meetings in Red Lion Square had been” 


very sparsely attended. It had, therefore, occurred to him 
to offer the suggestion that it might be well for the mem- 
bers to take into consideration the desirableness of 
holding the winter meeting in some other town. It was. 
an important meeting, as at it the officers of the Associa- 
tion were appointed each year. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Butters moved that the next meeting be held at. 
Red Lion Square. 

Mr. J. F. Simpson seconded, to raise the discussion. 

The motion was carried nem. con. 


SPECIMENS. 

_Mr. Burress exhibited an interesting collection of all 
kinds of fractures of ossa suffragines; and the Presi. 
dent, a curiosity in the shape of two incisor teeth of the 
a fused together, and a box of the well known “ forest 

ies. 

Mr. Burrers made some remarks on his specimens 
(which were examined with much interest), the difference: 
being that the fractures were transverse instead of longi- 
tudinal as in the case of an ordinary split pastern. He 
had no clinical history of the cases, which lessened the 
practical value of specimens ; but they were very interest - 
ing, and an examination of them suggested many queries. 
which were more easily asked than answered. They 
suggested to his mind many difficulties in the way of 
diagnosis when they had an animal with acertain amount 
of bony enlargement of the fetlock, and were doubtful as. 
to the course and, consequently, the best treatment. Of 
course it would depend upon the age and value of the 
animal whether it was worth treating or not. With re- 
gard to the cause of that particular form of fracture and 
its prevention questions also arose—whether it was due 
to shoeing or to constant concussion upon the hard 
London roads. He did not think this particular form of 
fracture had been much noticed or spoken of in the text 
books, but a great many such cases occurred daily in 
different parts of the country. The mischief seemed to 
commence slowly, and the fracture was the culminating 
point of disease. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PROFESSION. 
Mr. WaLxER said that before they passed to the next 
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business he would like to emphasise the remarks of their 
President with regard to the election now at hand. He 


The nervous system of the dog is pre-eminently liable to 
functional disorders by reason of its highly complex 


thought it would be a pity should they miss this oppor | organization, and also by the possession of those higher 


tunity of impressing upon Members of Parliament the 
necessity of certain reformations with regard to their 


— of intelligeuce and reasen which this animal 


possess without douht exalted in a degree beyond those 


profession. At a recent bye-election in Oxford he took | of the other domesticated animals. Probably in no 
the opportunity of interviewing both the aspirants to the animal has the anatomy and physiology of the nervous 


office, and he had the assurance of both of them that 
they were willing to support the cause of the profession. 
He thought it behoved every member of the Association 
to take the opportunity which the coming general election 
afforded, to ask the various candidates if they were 
inclined to help them or not. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY said he was fully in agreement 
with the suggestions made by the President and by Mr. 
Walker. He had already, so far as he was personally 
concerned, done what little he could in the direction 
indicated. Unfortunately for himself, he happeued to 
be a Liberal, or even a Radical in politics, and he was 
represented by Lord George Hamilton, who was—with- 
out giving offence—an ultra-conservative. He laid the 
matter very fully before his Lordship in a very careful 
letter, but up to the present time he had not received any 
acknowledgment from him. Whether he proposed to 
act upon the information he laid before him or not, he 
(Mr. Hurnodall) could not say, but he felt it his duty as 
an honest man to tell him he was not a political supporter 
of his, 


EPILEPSY IN THE DOG. 
By Mr. Hersert F.R.C.V.S. 


Gentlemen,—It was not without very considerable 
hesitation and indecision of mind that I yielded to the 
pressure put upon me by our Secretary and consented to 
read this short paper before you to-day. This courteous 
official impressed upon me the recollection of my duty 
towards the Association of which I have the honour to be a 
member, intimating, if I remember aright, that it 
was the bounden duty of each member to contribute 
something, however small, to the general welfare of our 
meetings. This latter idea, combined with an inability to 
withstand the other cogent and seductive arguments 
used, induced me to attempt to collect and diffidently lay 
before you a few well-known facts and theories concern- 
ing Epilepsy in the dog, disclaiming at the same time any 
credit for originality, either in physiological or theoretical 
research. 

In congratulating me upen my choice of a subject Mr. 
Hurndall remarked (and I think quite correctly) that 
there seemed a growing disposition or tendency rather to 
look down upon canine medicine as beneath the notice 
of those accustomed to deal with the larger quadrupeds. 
This idea, besides being fallacious is, | think you will 
agree with me, hardly worthy of a man following a 
scientific calling. Nothing can be derogatory to or 
beneath the notice of the man who would strive to 


follow the study of medicine for its first and chief ideal— 
the alleviation and also the prevention of suffering and 


sickness—and not alone as a means of livelihood. Of | 


course a greater intrinsic value attaches itself to the 
horse and thus necessitates possibly a greater concentra. 
tion of effort on our part upon the maintenance of this 
animal’s well-being ; but intrinsic value is often set aside 
for something much less tangible but of still greater | 
power. I mean the attachment and often the love which 
exists between a man and his dog. I should be much 
interested to hear from those of maturer experience, 
whether in their opinion the grief which frequently we 
witness upon the part of a human being at the death of 
his animal has not been greater and more acute in the 
case.of the loss of his dog than in that of his horse. But 


digress from my subject. 


‘system been made more a matter of study and research 
| than in the dog. This investigation, though chiefly 


made from the human pathologist’s point of view, and 
with the intention of elucidating facts applicable to the 
human subject, is none the less valuable to the veterin- 
arian, whose duty it 1s to apply principles and facts so 
deduced to the benefit of the animal by whom they were 
furnished. 

The dog probably possesses, in proportion to the rest 
of his body, considerably greater brain weight than any 
other domesticated animal. The mere possession rela- 
tively of brain substance in excess does not necessarily 
imply the susceptibility to disorder or disease, the mor- 
bid tendency seems to be due more to the possession of 
those higher centres of intelligence and reason which 
have given the dog the high place he holds in the service 
and affection of mankind, and in a lesser degree also to 
the artificiality of his production, existence and habits 
which are inseparable from his domestication. This 
seems particularly the case with reference to the in-and- 
in breeding now so general, by which the various breeds 
are produced and perpetuated. The closer the intimacy 
existing between the man and dog, the greater predispo- 
sition there seems to be to nervous abnormality in the 
latter. This is clearly illustrated in the case of the so- 
called “ Toy” dogs so dear to the average feminine taste. 
From his earliest infancy, if I may use the term, the 
animal’s comfort and convenience are matters of the 
greatest solicitude. In many such instances man’s or 
rather woman’s presence seems an essential condition of 
well-being to the dog. Environment and feeding are 
alike artificial, and the higher centres may become so 
hyperesthetic that a harsh word or even an angry look 
may produce a paroxysm of terror and alarm. In passing 
it may be remarked that the term “ monstrosity ” so often 
applied to these 1?lb. victims of man’s caprice is singu- 
larly inapt. “ Diminuosity ” would seem far more appro. 

riate. 

Of the functional nerve diseases of the dog perhaps the 
one which is brought most under our observation is 
Epilepsy, both by the comparative frequency of its occur- 
rence and the apparent urgency and alarming nature of 
its symptoms, which demand more general sympathy and 
attention than the less obtrusive diseases of chorea or 
paralysis. 

Epilepsy, at least as existing in the human being, has 
been known as far back as medical literature’ extends, 
and so far as we are able to ascertain has increased pari 
passu with the advance of civilization. Probably, the 
term convulsions in the dog is synonymous with that of 
epilepsy, the one being a milder manifestation of the 
same disease than the other; although writers on the 
subject, as affecting the human being, draw a distinctive 
line. Russell Reynolds who has written exhaustively 
on the subject maintains that the seizures or fits due to 
reflex irritation, the so-called “sympathetic epilepsy” 
should be classed as convulsions, while that which arises 
per se is its true form. Others again go so far as to say 
that a simple dizziness or vertigo occurring paroxysmally 
aud without abolition of consciousness is sufficient +o 
constitute epilepsy proper. Epilepsy may be traumatic 
as well as idiopathic and reflex. Brown-Séquard, who 
for nearly 30 years occupied himself with epilespy and 
its artificial production, finds that by wounding certain 
definite portions of the nervous system in the dog an 
epileptiform attack may be caused and that the most 
decided effect is produced by a lesion-in the cord 
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(a simple prick being sufficient) between the 8th dorsal 
and 2nd lumbar vertebre; spasmodic twitching in 
certain groups of muscles being succeeded by typical 
epileptiform seizures. He also maps out certain super- 
ficial cutaneous areas, which he calls epileptogenous 
zones, irritation of which in cats and rabbits gives rise to 
convulsive seizures. Hitzig also finds that removal of 
the cortical centre governing the anterior extremity 
gives rise to uncontrollable epileptic fits. In the case of 
a fox terrier dog, which had been injured by a blow 
from a stick on the inferior cervical region, I have seen a 
series of epileptiform seizures with attendent loss of 
of consciousness, which coutinued in spite of the most 
active sedative treatment for 48 hours, until death 
supervened from exhaustion. Probably here either 
some lesion of the cord existed, or possibly a minute 
spicule of bone maintained an irritation sufficient to 
induce the paroxysms. This probably would come under 
the head of epilepsy spinalis of Brown-Séquard. The 
centres mure nearly connected with epilepsy in the dog 
seem to be situated on the anterior extremity or junction 
of the 2nd and 3rd convolutions of the brain, of which 
four exist. This would be, relative to the exterior part 
of the head, about on a line level with the eyes from 
before to behind and laterally on the posterior part of 
the anterior third of the head. Epilepsy as seen in the 
dog is due most frequently however to reflex causes, 
such as teething, worms, distended rectum, whilst oc 
casional causes as the irritation produced by a tightly 
fitting collar, or a general want of condition must not 
be overlooked. I remember a case of a fine collie dog 
brought to me suffering from fits which never occurred 
in his kennel or house, but always when out in the 
company of his mistress. Upon investigation it trans- 
pired that to prevent him from running away, the dog 
was always kept in hand with a leash. He could only 
with oe be kept to heel. Frequently upon nearing 
home he would be suddenly seized with absolute loss of 
consciousness and fall foaming and struggling for a few 
moments. It was suggested that he should run free. 
Three years have elapsed, and with the exception of an 
attack clearly traceable to worms there has been no 
recurrence of the seizures. The cause here may have 
been two-fold, either direct irritation of the vagus or 
more superficial nerves from the cutting edge of the 
collar or a venous cerebral hypercemia induced in the 
same manner, although the latter cause, hypercemia of 
the brain, cannot be found in the etiology of the best 
writers on the subject. 

The part played by the opposite condition, cephalic 
anemia, is much more marked. Some writers attributing 
this to arterial spasm depriving the cortex and medulla 
of blood (Ferrier), or vaso-metor spasm (Horsley, Luciani) 
to disease of the heart and pericardium (Williams) pro- 
ducing the same effect, or by Hill to bronchocele 
Cardiac affections may, of course, produce a similar 
condition through mal-nutrition. Protracted lactation 
and over exertiou in sporting dogs at the conmeucement 
of the season (Steel), and anything, in fact, producin 
depletion and exhaustion must be looked upon = 
inducing causes. Loss of consciousness is the true 
pathonomonic sign of epilepsy, not convulsions (Cousins) 
An attack of epilepsy commences with characteristic 
suddenness. The Greek Epilepsia signifying an invasion 
and giving the idea of suddenness. The aura, a train of 
—— and subjective symptoms in the human 

ing, is probably not altogether absent in the d I 

“have seen a case recently in which an epile titer 
seizure was always ushered in by a peculiar s one m 
of the lips and tongue, this was present some time b in 
a tonic spasm of the facial muscles set in. Ge nally. 
however, the attack is sudden and the dog ej perme Ly 
with ah og either falls 

owl, or, if walking or runving, stops slowly in a 
dazed manner seemingly stupid, this period probably 


corresponding to the aura stage. Then succeeds the 
tonic spasm, the dog lying rigid and tetanic, the face 
distorted, the lips contracted, shewing the teeth and 
often the tongue. The neck is rigid, the limbs fully 
extended, the thorax fixed, the glottis spasmodically 
closed, and the whole aspect of the animal resembling 
closely that of a dog suffering from strychnine poisoning, 
with the exception that instead of the acute expression of 
suffering there is a vacuous glassiness of the eye. There 
ensues after a shorter or longer period the clonic stage, 
the two being often almost synchronous. The com- 
mencement of the fit may be ushered in by a 
varying from a whimpering moan to an appalling nel, 
Watson Cheyne, speaking of the epileptic cry, re- 
lates the instance of a parrot, itself no mean per- 
former in discords, which dropped from its perch, 
seemingly frightened to death by the appalling sound. 
During the paroxysm there is usually an abundant 
secretion of saliva, viscid and frothy, which hangs 
about the flews and cheeks. The tongue may be lacerat- 
ed but generally seems to escape, probably sharing in 
the general muscular retraction. The division into 
tongue-biters and non-tongue-biters of the human 
pathologist has, as far as I can observe, no special 
signification in the dog. The jaw may also be fractured 
by the excessive action of the muscles of mastication. 
Of this I have seen an instaace in an old sheep-dog, one 
canine tooth with part of its alveolar wall being found 
hanging by the gum from the mouth, after a severe 
seizure. The salivation may be due to excitation of 
the facial and inferior maxillary nerves centrally, wr 
by the peripheral stimulus affords by the powerfully 
contracting muscles of the mouth and jaws. Inhibition 
of the sphincters is also generally present, with con- 
sequent voiding of the contents of the rectum and 
bladder. Emission of semen has also been noticed during 
an attack. 

In most cases complete consciousness is regained upon 
the cessation of the clonic stage. The epileptic fit 
may in duration vary from a momentary attack of vertigo 
to a series of seizures lasting for hours. In other in- 
stances a deep coma succeeds the attack with pallid 
membranes and stertorous-like breathing; or again, the 
animal may fall into a deep calm sleep from which he 
will awake ravenously hungry and thirsty, but yiving 
mistakeable evidences of profound nervous exhaustion 
in his languid demeauour and haggard expression. Con- 
fusion and want of co-ordination persists in some cases 
for a considerable time after an attack. Functional 
exhaustion of the nervous centres is shewn by the 
absence of the patellar reflex for some time ; this reflex is 
very noticeable in the healthy subject. 

With regard to the morbid anatomy of the idiopathic 
form of the disease. In cases the result of traumatism 
such conditions as subdural hematoma, laceration of 
cortex, etc. have been found. In others the result of 
cortical irritation the presence of growths (bouy oF 
fibrous), parasitic cysts, or abscess of brain has been 
demonstrated. In that large class of cases due to reflex 
causes, beyond the existence of such cause nothing is 
observable. Some trace the origin of the primary nerve 
discharge to the medulla, others to the optic thalamus; 
probably such conclusions were arrived at after noting 
the various combinations of muscles primarily affected 
aud referring such to their relative centres. Strabismus 
is sometimes present in the tonic stage, and from the 
blundering uncertainty of the animal when recoveril 
the muscles of accomodation in the eye (oculo-motvr, 
pr.) seem t> share in the general nervous disorder, and 
to recover their tone more slowly. Often a dog, upo? 
partially regaining consciousness, will struggle to 58 
feet aud blindly rash away at the top of his speed, a8 if 
under some delusion or apprehensive of some danger. | 

It seems likely that the return to consciousness ¥ 
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gradual. A case occurred in our knowledge, of a 
large dog seized when in a boat with his master. During 
the violence of the paroxysms the dog was with difficulty 
held down at the bottom of the boat, which was all but 
capsized in the struggle. Upon becoming calm and 
apparently sensible he was released, when he instantly 
bounded over the side, and was only rescued from drown - 
ing after considerable difficulty, having lost his ability to 
swim, the act of swimming apparently involving higher 
co-ordinating centres, or being less automatic than that 
of rupning. 

Successful treatment of the disease involves accurate 
knowledge both of predisposing and inducing causes. 
In those ivstances arising reflexly, as is usually the case 
in the dog, the chief aim will be the removal of the 
exciting cause. This will generally be found to be due to 
worms, and their expulsion will be followed by cessation 
of the symptoms. The anthelminthic used should be 
followed by.a daily dose of some iron preparation prefer- 
ably the saccharated carbonate, but this is of but small 
avail if the scolex of the tenia—in case the parasite is a 
tapeworm—is not expelled, as the symptoms are sure to 
recur in course of time with the growth of the worm. 
The existence of constipation is always a most suggestive 
symptom where animals are subject to epilepsy, and such 
cases should be corrected by careful attention to kennel 
management. This result is better obtained by a 
laxative diet than by having recourse to the various 
aperients so generally used. A small weekly dose of 
precipitated sulphur may be used with good effect in 
outdoor dogs where any tendency to constipation exists. 

In the absence of worm symptoms, convulsions in 
young dogs should always lead one to examine the gums 
and ascertain whether inflammation or tenderness exist 
over erupting teeth. If so the gum may be freely 
incised with a gum lancet, or painted over 3 times a day 
with a tincture composed of equal parts of Fleming’s 
tinct. aconite and tinct. iodine, which seems always to 
afford relief. Woodroffe Hill mentions exciting noises, 
as railway whistles, music, etc. Such cases suggest 
their own treatment, although the advisability of keep- 
ing a dog, liable to fall into a foaming paroxysm in the 
street upon hearing a train start, or a German band strike 


up, may well be doubted, however eloquently such a 


course of action may testify to their powers of musical 
discrimination. 

In the cas2 of prolonged or excessive lactation the 
course to be adopted is also obvious. The pups should 
be removed entirely, or prevented from sucking, the 
bitch being “ dried off” and if necessary the tension of 


be accompanied with cerebral anemia. But it seems an 
undisputed fact that the salts of bromide have a pro- 
found though transient effect upon nerve centres. The 
bromides of potash, soda, lithium and ammonium are 
used, the first being best tolerated according to Gower, 
who also asserts that the continued use of the drug has 
bo influence on the general health and intellect. With 
this latter statement as applied to the dog I am in- 
clined to disagree, as I have certainly observed a general 
condition of malaise, and debility follow the persistent 
use of pot. brom. shown by looseness of coat, loss of 
appetite and spirits, and also apparently by enfeeblement 
of intellect, although in the presence of repeated attacks 
this is difficult to ascertain; and it is well-known that 
frequently recurring fits cause rapid mental degeneration. 
I have given xv. grain doses twice a day to full sized dogs 
with good effect, the attacks being much less frequent 
and less severe than before treatment was adopted. 
Opium is stated in the text books to be of no use, 
although an article appeared recently on the subject in 
The British Medical Journal that highly extols its use 
when given in combination with a bromide compound. 
In a Gulstonian lecture on epilepsy, borax is stated to be 
distinctly useful, 15 to 30 grs. being given three timesa day 
after food Thisdrug I have not yet found to be of use 
in canine epilepsy and should suggest its more exten- 
ded trial. Zine in any of its forms is a most valuable 
agent in modifying nerve nutrition, and is best tolerated 
in the form of the lactate and citrate in 10gr. doses ; 
arsenic is also useful, Nitrite of amyl, a remedy much 
vaunted, has been tried with partial success by myself 
and seems to modify the severity of the fit. The friable 
glass capsules containing mv.,a very convenient means 
of carrying the drug so as to have it to hand in case of 
need. A capsule being crushed in a handkerchief which 
is then wrapped round the dog’s head. The advice given 
by Mahew to the canine surgeon is to keep constantly on 
the person a rectal syringe and bottle of ether and 
laudanum, armed with which he might, on happily 
encountering a case of elilepsy in the street, cut 
short or modify the attack. But it is proba- 
ble that beyond affording diversion to the inevitable 
crowd such a line of treatment would be of small avail, 
to say nothing of the inconvenience arising from such 
‘constant attachment to the portable pharmacy he sug- 
gests. The remedy of marigold and betony as recom- 
mended by Burton in his Anatomia melancholia as a cure 
| for epilepsy is probably hardly worth a trial, although it 
‘comprises the collateral advantages of “ recreating the 
‘heart and purging all choler.” His location of the 


the glands relieved by hand-milking and the internal | malady is slightly more up to date. He says “ the falling 


administration of belladonna and alum, at the same time 
of course a full and varied diet should be allowed, and 
tonics (chiefly hoematurics) prescribed. Small doses of 
liq. strychniz will be found beneficial, acting both as a 
general and nervous tonic. Such causes as over-exertion 
and violent exercise after feeding will indicate their own 
remedies. 

A much more difficult form of the disease to treat will 


sickness inwardly belongs to the skins next the brain, the 
pia and dura mater.” These skins are also held responsible 
= catarrhs, sneezing, rheums, distillations, dotage and 
iles. 
‘ To conclude, the chief active treatment to be adopted 
in a case of epileptic seizure seems tv be, First, the secur- 
ing of the animal in the event of his attempting to rush 
blindly away on partly recovering. The application of 


be that arising idiopathically. The violent muscular 
action is caused by the over-discharge of nerve cells, | 
while according to Victor Horsley, whose name should 
always be remembered in connection with the subject, to 
the inhibition of the natural restraint rather than the 
liberation of excessive energy. In such cases treatment 
to be of avail must be long continued, and the rationale 
of the treatment will be to produce such changes in the 
nerve cells as will modify their instability. With this 
end in view, among the agents used the Bromides 
will be found most efficacious. They have the 
effect of contracting the small arteries of the brain and 
also influencing directly nerve cells. The first of these 
Properties would seem to contra-indicate its use in the 
treatment of epilepsy, which many authorities assert to 


cold water to the head and the insertion of a cork or 
twisted handkerchief between the jaws to prevent injury 
to teeth and cheeks. Above all it is the practitioner's 
duty to defend the suffering beast from the officious 
interference, and ignorant fear of those who would 
destroy the life of “ mad dog.” 

I must thank you for so patiently having given mea 
hearing. As 1 said before, I can lay no great claim to 
originality, but if by having embodied the latest views I 
could obtain on the disease, I may have suggested some 
fresh trains of thought or recalled some forgotten details 
I shall esteem myself fortunate. 

(To be continued) 
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LINCOLNSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


A meeting was held at the Angel Hotel, Peterborough, 
on Wednesday, July 3rd, 1895, Mr. T. A. Rudkin, vice- 
president, in the chair. The other members present 
were Capt. Russell, Grantham ;' W. H. Brooks, Leaden- 
ham ; H. Kidd, Melton Mowbray; W. G. B. Dickinson, 
Boston; Gooch, Stamford ; J. W. Gresswell and J. 
Mackinder, Peterborough ; P. A. Clarke, March ; A. Len- 
nox, Urowland ; T. Holmes, Bourne ; and J. A. Robinson, 
hon. sec., Market Deeping. Prof. Williams, Edinburgh ; 
Rev. Peter Royston and Dr. Benson, Market Deeping, 
were present as visitors. 

On the motion that the minutes of the last meeting 
be taken as read, Mr. Gresswell asked how it was that the 
report of the last meeting had not appeared as usual i 
The Veterinary Kecord. ’ 

The Secretary replied that he had used his discretion 
in sending the report of the meeting to The Veterinary 
Journal, when it was afterwards sent to The Record. The 
Editor of that paper replied that he was unable to pub- 
lish anything that had appeared in a monthly paper as 
The Record existed for the purpose of disseminating pro- 
fessional news as rapidly as possible. He (the Secretary) 
had observed, however, that this rule had not always 
been adhered to in the case of reports of other 
Societies. 

The minutes were then taken as read. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were read from 
Profs. Penberthy and Axe, Dr. Fleming, Capt. Hayes, 
and Messrs. Hartley, Howse, James Smith, Santy, Freer, 
and others. : 

The Secretary said he had also received several 
letters from the secretaries of other Societies in reference 
to the action of the Board of Agriculture, but as the 
matter had now been taken up by the Council they were 
laid on the table. 

Capt. RussEvt said it gave him great pleasure to pro- 
ose that Mr. T. A. Rudkin be elected president of the 
ociety. They all knew the worth of Mr. Rudkin, he was 

always a good fellow whenever they met him, and he was 
sure they were prepared to appreciate his services to the 

r. Goocu said that no one regretted more t 
death their late Mr. Goodall, and 

e reat pleasure in seconding the i 

r. RUDKIN was unavimously elected, and j 
ing thanks said he felt that the Society had done 
avery great honour, he only regretted that it had been 

won 0 e could to further i ; 

Society. the interests of the 

On the proposition of Mr. Robinson, seconded by M 
Gresswell, Mr. J. A. Clarke was elected vice presi AE 
the place of Mr. Rudkin. sted vice-president in 

On the proposition of Mr. Brooks, secouded b M 
Dickinson, Capt. Hayes, Melton Mow Riess 

member of the Society.” wae elected 

Capt. Russext said that in accordance wi 

tion passed at the last meeting he had aol. 

the British Institute of Preventive Medicine sine 


GRUNTING AN Unsounpngss ? 


The Secretary then read th : 
Mr. Howse, Lincoln. © following letter from 


I find I am unable to accept your invitation to the 


_meeting of Lincolnshire V.M.S. at P 
morrow. I deferred writing antil to-night 


might definitely say “yes” because I wished to {eke 


the opinion of the members present on a question that 
is somewhat important to examiners of horses. 

It has been said by two high authorities in London— 
whose names I cannot use, because private was marked 
on a reply letter——that horses that “ grunt ” at the stick or 
when ridden are held by them to be sound in the wind if 
unaccompanied with roaring or whistling. 

This is not generally accepted, and I for one dispute 
its correctness—because :— 

1. Sound horses do not grunt. 

2. “Grunters”’ almost invariably become roarers or 
whistlers. 

3. There seems to be some affinity between the two 
conditions—grunting and roaring or whistling—by both 
being frequently found existing together, and so far as 
my experience goes, not in association with “ broken 
wind.” 

I mean to ask Mr. Hunting to ventilate the question, 
so that it becomes settled one way or other, Messrs. Tatter- 
sall say it is a question for the veterinary profession, and 
truthfully so, and a settlement ought to be arrived at. 
—Faithfully yours, 

July 2nd, 1895. Henry Howse. 


Some discussion followed and it was very much regret- 
ted that want of time did not allow the matter to be 
fully gone into at that meeting, but most of the mem- 
bers appeared to have the same views on the subject as 
those stated in the letter. 

Mr. Lennox proposed that the matter be adjourned to 
the next meeting, and that Mr. Howse be requested to 
bring forward the subject at that date. This was second- 
ed by Capt. Russell and adopted. 


Votes OF CONDOLENCE. 


The PReEstpENT said it was with very great regret this 
he rose to propose that a vote of condolence be passed on 
the death of their late president Mr. Goodall, whose loss 
they all sv deeply deplored. He was a man of great 
ability and sterling worth, and they little thought at 
their last meeting that they would never see him again. 
He was always Hail fellow well met, jolly good com- 
pany, and a good friend tw his profession. In the inter- 
ests of science he asked that a post-mortem examination 
should be made of his budy, and there was no doubt his 
death was caused more or less by his unluckiness. He 
had a very bad fall some years ago and was also struck 
by a foal, and it was never thought that he could possibly 
get better. He deeply regretted they had lost him as 
president. (Hear, hear). It would be very difficult to 
replace him ; he was a man highly thought of, both by 
his clients and his professional friends. (Hear, hear). 
They would all recollect the excellent address he gave 
them when he become President of the Society. 

He proposed that they send a vote of condolence from 
the Lincolnshire Veterinary Medical Association to Mrs. 
Goodall on the death of her husband,—their late Presi- 
dent. (Hear, hear). 

Capt. Russext said he should be glad to second the 
resulution. Mr. Goodall had beeu known to him ever 
since it had been his privilege to settle down amongst 
them now some 23 or 24 years ago. He had always 
found him what he particularly esteemed in a man—he 
was perfectly straight forward. (Hear, hear). He was 
as strai-htforward a man as ever walked this earth. He 
| came of a good stook, was always looked up to in his 
profession, and they all regretted he had passed away 
from them. He thought it was due to his widow that 
nd should express their regret at his loss. (Hear, 

ear). 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Goocu said there was another letter of condolence 
which should be sent. They all regretted the death of 
their late member, Mr. Thos. Greaves of Manchester. 
He well remembered when Mr. Greaves was President 
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of the Association that he did a good deal for them. No 
man in the profession had done more for the spread of 
veterinary friendly meetings than Mr. Greaves. (Hear, 
hear.) He proposed they send a vote of condolence to 
his nearest relative. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. MackinpgR seconded and said when he (the 
speaker) was president of the Society Mr. Greaves was 
one of the best friends of the Society, and supported 
them on every occasion. (Hear, hear.) 

Professor W1LL1AMs said he had had the privilege of 
meeting Mr. Greaves at many of these meetings all over 
the country and no man took more interest in such 
institutions than Mr. Greaves not only in England, but 
n Scotland. He had not only met him in Scotland but 
at the North of Ireland Veterinary Association. He was 
a devoted and enthusiastic member of these Societies 
because he believed they promoted not only an increase 
of scientific information but good friendship among mem- 
bers of the profession. He worked hard all his hfe, and 
he thought it would be a graceful thing to send a letter 
as suggested. 


JuBILEE MemoriaL Funp. 

With regard to the proposed subscription +o this 
fund Mr. Gooch said he thought this was a memorial to 
which every veterinary surgeon ought to subscribe, and 
he thought they would be out of place as a Society if 
they did not subscribe out of their funds. He believed 
they would be the only Society that had not sent in a 
subscription, and he did not think they would miss the 
amount he proposed at the last meeting at Grantham. 
He should propose that £5 be sent. 

The PresrtpENtT asked definitely what was to be done 
with the money. 

Mr. Goocn said it was definitely settled that it should 
form a bursary or scholarship open to all the colleges. 

Capt. Russet thought that if it took that form it would 
be of interest to them. He thought they ought to com. 
memorate the action of those men who had the pluck to 
form the profession, and if the contributions were put 
into the form of a fund as described by Mr. Gooch, it 
would be a very good thing. (Hear, hear). He had 
heard other suggestions as to a medal to hang on the 
watch chain and that kind of thing, which he thought 
useless. 

Mr. Goocu thought Capt. Russell might be thinking 
of the Steel Memorial Fund, in connection with which a 
medal was to be given. 

Capt. Russet. said he understood it was to place 
effigies of these men who had formed the profession. He 
finally seconded Mr. Gooch’s proposition that £5 be sent 
from this Association. Carried nem. con. 


Texas Fever. 


Professor WiL1aMs then read an interesting paper on 
Texas Fever. 

The Presipent said he was sure they were all very 
much obliged to Prof. Williams for his paper. They 
knew there was a large amount of American cattle 
brought into England and some day they might be busy 
with this Texas fever, but he though it might be modi- 
fied by some protective inoculation in years to come. 

_ Capt. Russeus asked whether since it appeared that a 
tick was the cause of the disease steps had not been 
taken to prevent the spread of the disease by external 

Tessing with a view of killing the parasite. He should 
also like to ask the Professor whether it had been proved 
beyond doubt that this parasite did not exist upon 

orthern cattle before they came upon the ground that 

Southern cattle had been upon. 

The Professor said he had no doubt the method of 
Procedure would be to destroy the ticks on the Southern 
cattle before they travelled North. That seemed to be 


that there would be no danger whatever. He thought 
it had been proved that the Northern cattle were not 
affected until they came upon the pasture of the Southern 
cattle. He had had some experience with the tick and 
had proved that what they called “ trembling” in Seot- 
land was due to inoculation by a tick. He described the 
method by which he discovered this, and said the experi- 
ment had failed in one particular, but he meant to con- 
clude it this year. In answer to Mr. Holmes, the Pro- 
fessor said the disease had been induced by the cultiva- 
tion of the bacteria. . 

After further discussion the President proposed a vote 
of thanks to Professor Williams for his interesting paper, 
and expressed the hope that this was not the last time 
he would visit them. 

Professor WILLIAMs iv reply said he was always glad to 
do anything he possibly could for the benefit of his pro- 
fession. It was the only profession he had ever loved, 
and he had devoted a fairly long life to it, and he was still 
able tu study the new phases of scientific thought. He 
was fond of doing this, and he read a great deal, as he was 
obliged to do to keep abreast of the new discoveries that 
were continually being made in the world of medicine. 
He was very pleased if he had been of any service to 
them. 

Mr. Hotmzs displayed a very interesting specimen 
of a dilated oesophagus, which was afterwards presented 
to the museum of the New Veterinary College. 

The meeting then concluded with a hearty vote of 
thanks to the President for his conduct in the chair, and 
the members afterwards dined together. The usual 
loyal, patriotic, aud professional toasts being duly 
honoured. 

J. A. Roprnson, Hon. Sec. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting of this Association was held on 
Tuesday evening, June 25th, in the North-Eastern Hotel, 
Darlington. Mr. A. Peele, President, in the chair. There 
were present: Professors McCall, of Glasgow, and 
Williams, of Edinburgh ; Messrs. J. E. Peele, Durham ; 
P. Snaith, Bishop Aucland ; C. G. Hill and J. H. Taylor, 
Darlington ; J. Smith, Stukesley ; G. E. Gibson, Sedge- 
field; A. Neish and E. H. Pratt, Northallerton; H. 
Snarry, York; W. Hunter, Newcastle-on-Tyne; G. R. 
Dudgeon, Sunderland; W. H. Hawthorn, Whitby; J. 
Bell, Carlisle ; E. R. Gibson, London; A. G. Todd and 
W. H. Blackburn, Barnard Castle; and W. Awde, Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. As {it was av open meeting there were 
several farmers present in addition. The total number 
attending being about 36. : 

he minutes of the previous meeting were taken as 
read and confirmed, proposed by Mr. J. E. Peele and 
seconded by Mr. G. E. Gibson. 

Mr. F. R. Stevens having left the district wrote resign - 
ing his Membership of the Association. This was ac- 
cepted with regret on the proposition of the Secretary, 
seconded by Mr. J. E. Peele. 

he Secretary proposed that Mr. W. H. Blackburn, 
M.R.C.V.S., Barnard Castle, and Mr. E. H. Pratt, 
M.R.C.V.S., Northallerton, be elected members of the 
Association, seconded by Mr. Hill and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. Sam Fenny, M.R.C.V.S., Durham, was nominated 
for membership by Mr. G. E. Gibson, seconded by Mr. 
Snaith, and Mr. J. H. Taylor, M.R.C.V.S., Darlington, 
by the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Hill. 

The election of officers for the ensuing y ear was then 


© common sense view of the matter. If they could do 


proceeded with and resulted as follows :— 
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President. P. Snaith, M.R.C.V.S., Bishop Auckland» 
proposed by Mr. W. Awde, seconded by Mr. Hill. 
ice Presidents. H. H. Roberts, M.R.C.V.S., Bishop 
Auckland; G. E. Gibson, M.R.C.V.S., Sedgefield, pro- 
posed by A. Peele, seconded by J. E. Peele. 


Treasurer. H. H. Roberts re-elected, proposed by Mr. | 


Awde, and seconded by Mr. Gibson. 

Secretary. W. Awde re-elected, proposed by Mr. 
Snaith, and seconded by Mr. A. Peele. 

Auditors. Mr. W. N. Dobbing, M.R.C.V.S., Darling- 
ton,and Mr. C. G. Hill, M.R.C.V.S., Darlington, pro- 
posed by the Secretary and seconded by Mr. Snarry. 

Professor McCatu, of Glasgow. then read a paper on 
“ Diseases Disqualifying Stallions as Breeding Sires,” 
which has already appeared in The Veterinary Record of 


June 29th, 1895. 
A discussion afterwards took place in which Professor 


Williams joined, but it was generally agreed among those 


present that the paper which they had: heard would re- 
quire to be read over and studied before an adequate dis- 
cussion was possible. 

Mr. J. E. Peele proposed a hearty vote of thanks to 
Prof. McCall for the trouble he had taken in preparing 
the paper, and tor his kindness in having come so far 
to deliver it, which was seconded by Mr. Snarry and 
carried by acclamation. Professor McCall having suit- 
ably replied a vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 

W. Awok, Hon. Sec. 


THE NOTIFICATION QUESTION. 


Many members of our profession rightly, | think, 
—- anxious to know something of the provisions 
of the Infectious Disease (Notification) Act, 1889, as 
applied to medical men, and further, regard the letter 
addressed to the Council by the Board of Agriculture 
on this subject as of such importance as not to be 
hastily decided upon. 

The Infectious Disease (Notification) Act was 
passed in 1889. It extended to London districts only 
unless adopted by any urban, rural, or port sanitary 
district. Hospitals for the reception of infectious 
disease were not included. Medical men are required 
to notify to the medical officer of health of the 
district, failing which the practitioner is liable, on 

rosecution and conviction, to a fine not exceeding 

orty shillings. The fee paid to the surgeon for the 

certificate of notification is two shillings and sixpence 
if the case occurs in his private practice, and one 
shilling if the case occurs in his practice as medical 
officer of any public body or institution. 

The Act may be adopted by any local authority by 
resolution passed at a meeting of such authority, and 
fourteen clear days at least before such meetin 
special notice of the meeting and of the intention to 
propose such resolution shall be given to eve 
member of the local authority. A sundeinan 
adopting this Act must be published by advertis 

nfectious disease is then defin i 
| authority, curiously, h 
the definition of infectious 
duly constituted, and the extension ma f 
or permanent character. 
Section XI. says a payment made to any medical 


practitioner, in pursuance of this Act, shall not 
disqualify that practitioner from serving as member 
of council of any county or borough, or as a member 
of a sanitary authority, or as guardian of a union, or 
in any municipal or parochial office. The medical 
practitioner, if the medical officer of health, shall be 
entitled to the fee to which ke would be entitled if he 
were not such medical officer. The Act specially 
applied to Woolwich. 

These are the main provisions of the Act, and as 
veterinary surgeons we have to consider carefully 
whether the advantage would accrue to the profession 
and the public by the adoption of a measure some- 
what similar to the above. The fee of half a crown 
is not sufficient, and at least a sum of five shillings 
should be paid to the veterinary surgeon who notifies 
disease, and I see no reason why the local authority 
inspector should not receive a like amount and not 
less remuneration as in the medical Act. 

It may be asked why should a veterinary surgeon 
receive a higher fee than the medical man? Simply 
because he has greater difficulties to contend with in 
this matter; the parent on learning of the illness of 
his child is more anxious as to his family than the 
horse-owner in respect of his pocket on the outbreak 
of glanders in his stud, and will readily acquiesce in 


the suggestion that measures be at once taken to 


arrest the spread of infection. The parent doés not 
presume to understand the diseases of his children, 
but the horse-owner is much inclined to know some- 
thing about the ailments of his horse, and often 
desires us to give medicine in the expectation of 
recovery, or that he will be rendered useful for work 
or harmless in the stable. 

Undoubtedly the veterinary practitioner sometimes 
has difficulty in persuading the ignorant horse-owner 
that his animal should be destroyed, and it is only 
fair to him that he should be reasonably paid for his 
services. Much benefit would undeniably result from 
the compulsory notification of infectious disease, and 
I fail to see any reason why the profession should 
hesitate to recommend it; on the other hand by aiding 
the authorities we shall conclusively prove to the 
Board of Agriculture how valuable our scientific 
training and services are, and ultimately show the 
public that a great saving has been effected by our 
notifications and advice. 

W. F, Barrert. 


This suggestion is of a most serious nature, and before 
any effort is made to commit the profession to such a2 
unthankful an 1 unsavoury task, it would only be just an 
right that a fair and general opportunity should be give? 
for an expression of opinion, for I think the hastily- 
drafted letter read at the Council meeting is a little 
previous and too self-assuming, aud we are indebted to 
Mr. Mulvey especially, and those with him, who opposed 
this summary commital of the profession to this obnoxious 
task. I will not, at this time, undertake to consider the 
whole relation of this question, but just briefly rem 
upon the observations advanced as reasons in the letter 
from the Board of Agriculture. Firstly, “ That it woul 
be a great assistance to local authorities if veterinary 
surgeons were compelled to notify disease.” Before oom 
pelling or pressing others to assist them, they should 


the question: Whether they have done what they on 
power to do, and what is reasonably expected they ous! 
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to do, to help themselves? Speaking generally, local 
authorities have been very slow and indifferent in this 
matter, and attempt to carry out in a clumsy, cheap, and 
unskilled manner what requires experience and scientific 
knowledge. To a great extent, even to-day, their inspector 
of“ diseases ’’ is a police constable, or if, to be more con- 
sistent, but equally cheap, it is anyone calling himself a 
“ cow-doctor”’ in the neighbourhvod, even when experi- 
enced and _ specially- qualified veterinary surgeons could 
be readily obtained. Now, does this state of things show 
any great anxiety on the part of the locai authorities, or 
can we help looking upon their action, simply as a 
shady compliance with the Act? But then we might 
ask the question: Are they wholly to blame? 
Are they encouraged to act otherwise ? Perhaps 
not, for many are the instances recorded, when 
a local authority earnestly desire to free their dis- 
trict from “disease” and the most experienced and 
practical veterinary surgeon is engaged to advise and 
assist to this end, and all seem willing to co-operate, yet 
what has resulted ? Continuous complaints in The Veteri- 
nary Record for the past year testify. Disease has been 
spread, though slaughter has been great; through the 
cumbrous working, the delay, the utter want of veteri- 
nary knowledge, by those appointed by the Board of 
Agriculture to carry out the order. The country is thus 
pat to considerable and unnecessary expense, with utter 
ailure of purpose ; so there is more swine fever in the 
country at the present time, (notwithstanding the whole- 
sale slaughter) thau there was two years ago. Hence the 
dubiousness and dissatisfaction of stock-owners and 
the hopelessness of efforts to contend with the disease. 
We will now cousider the statement referring to 
glanders and farcy, and we will presume it was the local 
authority for London that has been agitating the 
matter, for that body seems determined to withhold the 
just and reasonable claims of the horse-owner, and seeks 
y force, to embarrass and ruin the poor carter, vy 
slaughtering without compensation his horse which has 
become diseased through the insanitary condition of their 
district, for ought it not be possible for a man to have 
and work a horse in London without the risk of it 
becoming the subject of glanders? Cattle Plague, a 
most highly infectious disease, has been stamped out, so 
also have Foot-and-mouth Disease and Pleuro pneu- 
monia, and fair and reasonable compensation allowed for 
the losses sustained to accomplish this purpose; and 
ought not glanders, which compared to these is a far 
more dense and feebly contagious disease, limited to 
inoculation, easy of isolation, and might with certainty 
be eradicated from London within two years. Can a 
man be blamed under the present system of spoliation, 
iu deferring the period of his calamity, and then doing 
the best he can for himself with his remaining stock, 
which of course are disposed of to the detriment of other 
people, and spread the disease. Thus the County 
ouncil continue their abortive and expensive policy, 
and the disease continues in our midst, subjecting the 
horse- owners of their district to yearly losses. And now 
Would they further aggravate and distress him by com- 
Pelling his veterinary surgeon to become informer. But 
gentlemen, under these circumstances are you willing to 
undertuke this odious duty, to precipitate and aggravate 
at a sore and unwelcome moment, the alternate, excited 
and depressed feelings of your clients, and whom at the 
tie time you feel are being most unjustly dealt with. 
ink that until local authorities adopt a fair and more 
— course than their present—which put in 
er words 18 simply saying, do what you can to help 
ie in this matter—we are not in any sense 
pe Upon to act in opposition to our own interest, and 
se of right, in support of their uuworthy procedure. 
Joun Warp, M.R.C.V.S. 


contagious disease in animals there are several points. 
that require discussion and amvuugst them is one that re- 
lates to the manner in which the Act would affect the 
qualified or registered veterinary surgeon in relation to 
the quack, who holds in veterinary practice a different 
position from what he does in medical practice. 

The requirement legally of a death certificate before 
burial compels people to call in a medical man, but there 
are great numbers of suffering animals that receive no 
treatment beyond what is given them by the owner or 
the village quack. 

Now, if an owner of animals should think that notifi- 
cation of disease wonld injure him in his business (and 
this would especially be the case with a dealer or 
butcher) he would probably prefer not to call in a veter- 
inary surgeon, in this way keeping matters dark, and 
consulting a quack instead, who would not be required to 
report. 

‘Would it not be preferable to try voluvtary notifica- 
tion as an experiment before compulsory notification is 
enforced, bearing in mind that as veterinary surgeons are 
rarely consulted on the diseases of swine by cot 
owners, the Act as regards swine fever would be a dead 
letter. 

It might also be to the detriment of veterinary sur- 
geous having charge of large studs of horses, where an 
owner to whom notification would be an injury would be 
very liable to resent such a step in a manner not 
favourable to the veterinary surgeon. 

Compulsory notification by no means works smoothly 
with the medical profession, and our own profession will 
be wise to carefully consider all sides of the question be- 
fore lending their support to the scheme.— Yours truly, 

F.R.C.V.5. 


EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 


A return has been issued showing the number of ex- 
periments performed on living animals during 1894 under 
licences granted under Act 39 and 40 Vic.,c.77. The 
total number of persons holding licences during the year 
was 185, and of these 56 performed no experiments. The 
tables given are held to afford evidence—(1) That 
licences and certificates have been granted and allowed 
only upon the recommendation of persons of high 
scientific standing ; (2) that the licencees are persons 
who, by their training and education, are fitted to under- 
take experimental work and to profit by it ; and (3) that 
all experimental work has been couducted in suitable 
places. The number of experiments performed was 
3104, classified as follows :—Under licence alone, 942; 
certificate A, 1507 ; certificate A plus E,18; certificate 
B, 340; certificate B plus-EE, 155; certificate C, 128 ; 
certificate F plus A, 14. In experiments performed under 
the licence alone, or under certificate C, the animal 
suffers no pain, because the complete anesthesia is main- 
tained from before the commencement of the experiment 
until the animal is killed. Experiments performed 
under certificate A (or E or F linked with A), are practi- 
cally always of the nature of hypodermic injections or 
inoculations. In experiments performed under certificate 
B (or EE, or F linked with B), the animal is anezsthe- 
tised during the operation, but is allowed to recover. 
These operations, in order to ensure success, are 
necessarily done with as much care as are similar opera- 
tious upon the human subject, and the wounds being 


dressed antiseptically no pain results during the healing 
process.—The Times. 


In connection with the compulsory notification of 
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ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


In the unavoidable absence of the Duke of Cambridge, 
the president, Colonel Sir Nigel Kingscote, K.C.B., pre- 
sided on Thursday, July 11th, over the twentieth annual 

eneral meeting of the governors of the Royal Veterinary 
ollege, in the board room at the college in Camden 
Town. The report of the governors stated that 36 new 
students had entered the college during the year, the 
total number being 274. They had been very successful 
at the examinations held by the Royal College of Veteri- 
nary Surgeons, 72 per cent. of the students passing. 
The diploma of the institution had been gained by 67 
students, and 47 had passed the first professional ex- 
amination and 72 the second. ‘lhe number of animals 
brought for treatment and advice was 1269,and 1065 horses 
had been examined for soundness. During the year 3,882 
individual cases had been treated.—The Chairman, in 
moving its adoption, said he regretted that the Life and 
Annual subscribers did not continue to increase, and 
while he could not suggest any means by which this end 
might be gained, he hoped the public would be induced 
to support the institution, which was really doing good 
useful work. With regard to the finances, he said that, 
owing to the absence of any extraordinary expenditure 
and the lowness of the price of fodder, the income had 
exceeded the expenditure by £554.—Lord Ancaster, in 
seconding the proposition, said he could uot believe that 
an Institution that had already done so much gvod in 
the country would be really allowed to suffer permanent- 
ly for want of funds.—Prof. Crookshank, in supporting 
the motion, remarked that the College was doing scientific 
work of great importance to the public. Mallein and 
tuberculin were valuable agents for testing the existence 
of glanders and tuberculosis in horses and cattle. De- 
tection was the first step towards stamping out these 
diseases, and these agents were prepared in the bacterio- 
logical laboratory of the college, and supplied free of cost 
to veterinary inspectors of the London County Council, 
and to other members of the veterinary profession all 

over the country.—The report having been adopted, a 

vote of thauks to the chairman and Mr. Powys closed the 

proceedings. 


Action by a Veterinary Surgeon. 

At the Hedon County Court, before His Honour 
Judge Bedwell, a case of considerable importance to the 
veterinary profession was disposed of. Mr. J. B. Douth- 
waite, Ellaby, who describes himself as a veterinary sur- 
geon, sued Mr. J. Kirkwood, of Patrington, for 8s. for 
professional services rendered.— Mr Wray, for the 
defendant, took objection that Mr. Douthwaite was not 
a member of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
and that his son, who had charge of a branch establish- 
meut ac Patrington, and by whom the professioual 
attendance in question had been made, also was not a 
member of the College, but simply a veterinary student 
His that Mr. Douthwaite 
was not a Member, and neither i 
SS . he nor his son were 


Personal. 


PRESENTATION. 


Mr. G. A. J. Muir, F.R.C.V.S., Gover 
Inspector at Larne Harbour, has been 
with a beautiful illuminated address by the cattle trad 
of Cork and district, on the occasion of his trameiienees . 
by request to this rising port. The address is hendbensahe 
framed, and is got up in artistic style. The Text is rich] 
ornamented and embellished, and the wording 


evidences the high estimation in which Mr. Muir was 
held by those with whom he came into contact while 
resident in Cork. 

APPOINTMENT. 
Mr. Walter Long, President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, has appointed Mr. Arthur Anstruther, of the 
Board of Agriculture, and Mr. Gerald Arbuthnot to be 


his private secretaries. 


DEPARTMENT. 


The embarkation of Vet.-Lieut. W. E. Russell, for 
Egypt, has been delayed until the commencement of 
the trooping season.—Vet.-Major B. L. Glover will 
take veterinary charge of the horses of the 2nd 
Division Field Artillery in the West Rear Range, and 
Vet.-Capt. T. A. Killick will take charge of the horses 
of the 1st Division Field Artillery at Woolwich, vice 
Vet.-Lieut. E. P. Barry, sick; in addition to their 
present respective duties. —The Broad Arrow. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
GRUNTING.” 


SIR, 

In my opinion Mr. Howse was perfectly correct in 
rejecting a horse because he was a grunter, and I should 
certainly have refused to take the horse, notwithstanding 
two adverse opinions, Grunting is a legal unsoundness, 
and whoever passes a grunter (if for hunting purposes) 
does an injustice to his client. In nineteen cases “out 
of twenty a horse that grunts, either over a fence, at the 
stick or in his gallop, will sooner or later develope un- 
soundness in wind, There ought to be no two opinions 
on this poivt among veterinary surgeons. Indeed I have 
never heard an opinion expressed to the contrary and I 
do not think there is a man in the profession who would 
pass a hunter sound, if he knew he was a grunter.—Yours 


truly J. G. Parr. 
Leicester. 
CASTRATION STANDING. 
Sir, 


May | ask through your columns, Why this craze? I 
can see no earthly reason for attempting to castrate 4 
colt standing, and on the other hand I find plenty of 
reasons for casting him and performing the operation in 
a scientific manner. There is especially one great reason, 
and that is on the score of humanity. The opera- 
tion of emasculating the horse is, in’ my opinion, 
one of the most painful, though necessary, we are called 
upon to perform. Let us therefore try to carry it out 
in as humane a manuer as possible. We hear a great 
deal said about using ausesthetics in our operations, 
but how little it is put in practice. Surely “castration” 
is above all others, an operation that requires it. 

I always induce my clients to have chloroform adminis- 
tered, and am never met by a refusal, May I ask all 
who see these lines to do likewise. Be sure of this, the 
time will come when we shall be legally compelled to do 
all operations under an anesthetic, unless we rise to the 
public that a V.S. is above all 

nwilling to inflict unnecessary pai any of his 
dumb patients.—Yours truly, 
J. G. Pare. 
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